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CHAPTER XVII. 
AN ACT OF COURTESY. 


“( *APTAIN PENNIMAN, I have been 
tempted to jump overboard and drown 
myself,” said Van Wolter, as he grasped my 
hand when I stepped on board of the Ucayga. 
His face was the impersonation of abject 





misery, and I realized that he was suffering 
intensely. 

‘¢ Don’t take it so hard, captain,” I replied, 
pressing his hand. ‘ Accidents do happen to 
the best of men.” 

*“T am ruined!” groaned he. 

“Not at all! There is no ruin about it. 
How did it happen?” 

“T hardly know. I suppose I gave her a lit- 
tle too much helm, and she got to swinging.” 

“*Did you stop her wheels?” 

““Yes; but I had to hug the port side to keep 
her from swinging, and then she ran on.” 

‘« She has gone on pretty hard, I see.” 
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“Yes, she has; I have done everything I 
could to haul her off; but she sticks tight.” 

“You had nothing to work with, and you 
could hardly expect to get her off. But what 
have you done?” I inquired. 

‘*T have doubled up all the hawsers, and car- 
ried them ashore to that tree on the Shooter. 
Then we heaved on the capstan, till the hawser 
parted. But I have tied the parts together, 
and we were going to try agair * . you 
came.” 

“All right. That’s a good idea,” I added. 

‘** But I don't see what you can do with that 
boat in the Horse Shoe Channel. If you at- 
tempt to haul us off with her, you must keep 
her in the deep water, and that will only pull 
us on the harder.” 

“I think we can manage that,” I replied, 
moving toward the engine-room, where my 
father was in charge. 

The passengers crowded around me, and not 
a few of them were unkind enough to say 
things which must have wounded the feelings 
of Van Wolter. I found that my father had 
kept steam up, and I told him in brief the 
plan upon which I intended to operate. I 
have said before that I had always been a 
diligent student in scientific subjects, especially 
in the department of mechanics and machi- 


nery. Iam confident now that I could never 
have taken the Ucayga through the narrow 
and curving channel of the Horse Shoe with- 
out the information thus obtained; and it was 
the want of this scientific knowledge which 
had caused Van Wolter to run the boat on the 


shore. He knew the channel, and had’ the 
kearings, but he had made his blunder in 
handling the boat. 

** Now, captain, we will go to work,” said I. 
‘“Let your men bring that hawser to the 
shaft.” 

He promptly followed my directions, without 
asking any questions. 

‘Pass the rope under and over the shaft. 
Give it about three turns,” I continued. 

‘I see the idea,” replied Van Wolter; ‘ but 
I am afraid the hawser will part.” 

‘*You must not let it part. If it strains too 
hard, ease it off,” I answered, giving him a 
fuller explanation of my plan. 

Having seen the hawser properly adjusted, I 
returned to the jolly-boat at the bow. While I 
was engaged at the shaft, Waddie had been 
talking with the passengers, and as he joined 
me, I heard him assure a group of them that I 
should be restored to my former position. 

**You must not be too fast, Waddie,” said I, 
as the boat pulled towards the tug, which had 
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by this time arrived at. the upper end of the 
channel. 

‘*T am not too fast.” 

“I think you are. You are very kind; but 
I am not sure that your promises can be re- 
deemed.” 

“If they cannot be, the Steamboat Line is 
ruined. The passengers say they will never 
go in the Ucayga again while she is under her 
present management; and I don’t blame them 
either,” added Waddie, warmly. 

“But I am not sure that your father will 
consent to any change.” . 

“ He must consent.” 

We boarded the tug-boat, which was plenti- 
fully supplied with hawsers for towing canal 
boats. I ran her under the starboard quarter 
of the Ucayga, and carried off a stout rope, 
which was made fast to a big cleat on deck. I 
pointed out a barn on the main shore, and 
directed the captain to run for it when I gave 
him the signal. 

Taking one of the tow-boat’s heaviest haw- 
sers into the boat, the end of which had been 
made fast at the stern of the Ucayga, I carried 
it to the Ruoara, where it was secured. By the 
several arrangements I had made, four dif- 
ferent forces were to act upon the grounded 
steamer — her own paddles, the hawser on her 
shaft, made fast to the tree on the Shooter, the 
line to the tow-boat, and the one to the Ruoa- 
ra. The last two, however, were to form a 
compound force. The tug-boat was to pull at 
right angles with the keel of the Ucayga, while 
the Ruoara was to act, at an acute angle, on 
the opposite side of the keel. The latter line 
would haul her’ more on the sand, while the 
former would pull her square off. The result- 
ant of these two forces would carry her in the 
direction opposite that in which she had run 
on the bank. The hawser fastened to the 


tree, and the Ucayga’s wheels, would both act 


in the same direction. ; 

Returning to the jolly-boat again, I took 
position near the grounded steamer, where 
the captains of the three boats could see me. 
I had told the mate of the Ruoara to steer for 
a point which would keep him in the channel. 
At the word from me, all three steamers were 
to start their wheels, the Ucayga back, and the 
other two forward. 

‘¢ Are you all ready?” I shouted. 

** All ready,” replied the captains, one after 
another. 

‘Go ahead!” I called. 

I confess that my heart beat wildly as the 
wheels of the three steamers began to turn. 
I had laid my plan very carefully, and a minute 
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more was to decide whether it was success or 
failure. The hawser to the tree straightened, 
strained, and groaned, and the water splashed 
and rolled behind the wheels of the boat. 

“She moves!” cried Captain Van Wolter; 
and I thought I could hear the keel grate upon 
the sand. 

The moment the Ucayga felt the full force 
of the power exerted, she slid off the bank and 
righted. The crowd of passengers on deck 
gave three deafening cheers. 

‘Stop her!” I shouted, at the top of my 
lungs, at the same time making violent ges- 
tures to the three boats. 

The order was promptly obeyed. 

“Go ahead, Ucayga!” I continued, fearful 
that she would take the ground on the other 
side of the channel. 

Van Wolter started the wheels, and checked 
her; but she lay obliquely across the channel, 
where it was impossible to start her. 

“Cast off the hawser on the quarter!” I 
called to Van Wolter, as my boat pulled under 
the Ucayga’s counter. ‘‘Go ahead, Ruoara!” 
I added, to the captain of this boat. 

The Ruoara went ahead until I told her to 
stop, and the effect was to haul the stern of the 
Ucayga round, so that she lay square in the 
channel. After the hawser to the tree had 
been cast off, I went on board of her, and 
hastening to my accustomed place ‘in the 
wheel-house, I started her ahead, taking the 
helm myself. As she had no headway on, it 
was not necessary to hug-the port side of the 
channel as closely as usual — an apparent neg- 
lect which bothered Van Wolter. I explained 
to him the reasons for my action, assuring 
him that the only difficulty in going through 
the passage was in correctly providing for the 
swing of the boat. 

‘“‘ T shall never take her through there again,” 
said he. 

“You will soon get the hang of it,” I replied, 
asl rang to stop her. “I will help you.” 

** Are you not going down with us?” 

“No; I must return to Centreport. You 
can go round the Horse Shoe on your up 
trip,” I answered, as I hastened to the jolly- 
boat, which was towing astern. 

The passengers greeted me very warmly, 
and said ever so many complimentary things; 
but I did not want to hear any of them. I as- 
sured them that they were in season for the 
afternoon trains; and Waddie and I leaped 
into the boat, which pulled for the Ruoara. 
As we passed the tug-boat, she was directed to 
return to Centreport. I piloted the steamer in 
which I had come up out of the narrow pas- 
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sage, and we arrived at Middleport in ample 
season for her to make her trip up the lake. f 

Major Toppleton and Tommy were on the 
wharf when we landed, and I informed them | 
of the success of the plan we had adopted. 
The father seemed to be a little nervous; and 
I think he was really pleased with what he 
had done, though his pride would not permit 
him to say so. 

“Do you think your father would do as 
much for me, Waddie, if one of my boats got 
aground?” said he, after we had discussed the 
matter. 

“‘T am afraid not, sir; but I would,” replied 
Waddie. 

“Give my regards to your father, and tell 
him I am glad the Ucayga has got off,” added 
the major, laughing, so that we could not tell 
whether he was in jest or in earnest. 

“TI will, with pleasure, sir,” answered Wad- 
die, as the major left the spot. 

“Does he mean it?” asked Waddie, after 
musing a moment. 

**T don’t know,” I replied. 

“Neither do I,” said Tommy; “but I have 
sometimes thought that, if Colonel Wimple- 
ton would meet him half way, he would be 
glad to heal up all the old sores.” 

** Well, I must go home,” continued. Wad- 
die. ‘Good by.” 

“Hold on; I am going over with you,” I in- 
terposed. ‘I have your father’s check, which 
I intended to draw, though I suppose the bank 
is closed by this time.” 

**No matter if it is. You shall have your 
money, if they have to open the bank for you.” 

I went over with him in the Raven, more 
because I wanted to hear what people said on 
the other side than because I was anxious to 
get my money that day. Colonel Wimpleton 
was on the wharf, talking with the’ captain of 
the tug-boat, which had just arrived. He had 
heard the result of the efforts to relieve the 
Ucayga by this time, and the captain appeared 
to be giving him the details of the movement. 
He saw me as we landed, but he took no notice 
of me. 

“« Major Toppleton sends his regards to you, 
and says he is glad the Ucayga has been got 
off,” said Waddie. 

“* What!” exclaimed the magnate, his cheeks 
reddening. 

His son repeated the message, and I waited 
with intense interest to observe the effect upon 
him. To my surprise, he did not go into a 
passion, though I saw him frown, perhaps from 
the force of habit. For my own part, I could 
not see how the colonel, after this kind and, 
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conciliatory act by his rival, could say or 
think any harsh thing. It was true we, the 
young peacemakers, had rather extorted the 
courteous deed from the major; but it had 


* been done. 


“‘Did you pay for the use of the boat?” 
asked the colonel, after frowning and pursing 
up his lips for a moment, as if to hide his 
vexation. 

“No, sir; certainly not. It would have been 
little less than an insult to offer to pay for what 
was done simply as an act of courtesy.” 

Colonel Wimpleton was evidently very much 
troubled; but, instead of pursuing the matter 
any farther, he began to question the captain 
of the tow-boat in regard to the event of the 
day. I did not consider myself justified in 
listening to the conversation, and so I walked 
up the wharf. Waddie followed me. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE CHECK. 


“T WILL go with you to the bank, and see 
that you get your money, Wolf,” said 
Waddie. 

“What does your father think about the 
boat?” 

T don’t know. 
he thinks about anything of this kind. If he 
had known of it in season, he would not have 
permitted us to ask the major for the use of 
the Ruoara. He would have let the Ucayga 
rot in the sand before he would have done it.” 

‘Major Toppleton stands first rate, just 
now,” I added. 

“He would make up, I think, if my father 
would.” 

We discussed the matter on our way to the 
bank, and both of us were hopeful that some 
good would come out of the event of the day. 
The bank was closed; but the cashier was in 
the room, at work upon his books and papers. 
I handed him my check. Waddie requested 
him to pay it, and then walked into another 
room. 

‘“*I paid a pretty large check in your favor 
to-day, Captain Penniman,” said he, with a 
smile, as he took the one I gave him. 

‘In my favor!” I exclaimed, confounded by 
the statement, and rather inclined to think he 
was quizzing me. 

“Yes; ten thousand dollars.” 

**'You don’t mean so!” 

“ Certainly I do,” answered the cashier, very 
good-naturedly, I thought, considering that 
there was a suspicion of something wrong 
‘ about the matter. 


It is impossible to tell what 
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“I think you are joking, sir.” 

“Not at all. I am entirely serious,” he 
added, still smiling. 

I was not intimate enough with the bank 
officer to be on joking terms with him; but 
the persistent smile he wore, after I had in- 
timated that I knew nothing about the check, 
seemed to indicate that he did not mean what 
he said. I had destroyed the check which 
Colonel Wimpleton gave me, and of course it 
was not possible that the cashier had paid it. 
I was quite sure that I had burned the valuable 
paper, and even scattered the tinder after it had 
been destroyed. : 

‘“*Am I to understand, sir, that you paid a 
check for ten thousand dollars in my favor?” 
I demanded, rather warmly. 

"« That is precisely what I did,” answered the 
cashier, squarely. 

“ And to me?” 

“Certainly not to you in person.” 

* Who presented it?” 

“Van Wolter.” 

_ What, the mate of the Ucayga — or rather 
the captain?” I continued, beginning to be 
somewhat excited. 

“No; to his son — Nick Van Wolter,” re- 
plied the cashier, who obstinately persisted in 
being calm, and in wearing a smiling face, 
notwithstanding my conduct must have con- 
vinced,him that something was wrong. 

‘“‘T can only say that somebody has been 
swindling you.” . 

“*O, no, I think not. Of course I should not 
pay such a large sum to a young man like Nick 
Van Wolter without making sure that there 
was no mistake. I took the check to Colonel 
Wimpleton, who ‘told me it was all right, 
ordered me to pay it, and say nothing about 
it to any one,” replied the official, whose name 
was Barnes, with a very significant smile. 

‘It’s a fraud, sir!” I protested, vehemently. 

* Please don’t speak so loud. Waddie is in 
the director’s room, and may hear you. I un- 
derstood, from what Colonel Wimpleton said, 
that this affair was to be private between you 
andhim.” 

‘Private! But I tell you I-sent no check, 
and I have not seen the money,” I replied. 

““You need not be afraid of me, Captain 
Penniman. The secret is safe with me. Nick 
said you sent him because you did not wish 
any one to know that the colonel paid you so 
much money.” 

“J don’t understand you, sir. I have never 
spoken a word to Nick about a check, much 
less sent him to cash one for me. -I tell you 
there is something wrong about this business.” 

‘What's the matter?” demanded Waddie, 
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returning to the banking-room. 
pay the check, Mr. Barnes?” 

“Certainly, Waddie; there is no trouble 
about that. We were speaking of another 
matter,” answered the cashier. ‘Here is the 
evening paper.” ‘ 

Waddie took the paper, and returned to the 
directors’ room. 

“IT do not see how there can be anything 
wrong about the business, when Colonel Wim- 
pleton declared that the check was good, and 
ordered me to pay it.” 

‘“ But I say, sir, so far as ] am concerned, the 
business is all wrong. I had nothing what- 
ever to do with it, and don’t know anything 
ahout it.” 

‘** Let me ask you one question. Did or did 
not Colonel Wimpleton give you a check for 
ten thousand dollars?” continued Mr. Barnes, 
who had begun to be a little perplexed himself. 

“He did, but —” 

“Very well; and I paid it.” 

“No, sir; you did not. I burned the check, 
and took pains to scatter even the ashes of it. 
I don’t understand it, sir.” 

“TI don’t know that it makes any difference 
whether you understand it or not. You ac- 
knowledge that the colonel gave you a check 
for ten thousand dollars. I have paid one for 
that amount, in your favor, and the colonel 


**Can’t you 


examined the check, and declared that it was 
all right.” 

“That may satisfy you, but it does not sat- 
isfy me,” I added. 

“It is plain enough, Captain Penniman, that 
your relations with our friend the colonel are 
disturbed. He is as careful to conceal the ex- 


istence of this check as you are. It seems to 
me nothing more need be said about it. The 
secret is safe in my keeping, for I do not even 
enter your name on the books of the bank. 
The check is cancelled, and will be returned to 
Colonel Wimpleton on the first of the month, 
when I balance his account.” 

“Mr. Barnes, do you regard me as a liar?” 
I demanded, indignantly. 

“Certainly not.” 

‘Then I say again, that I have sent no check 
to the bank, and I have not received the money 
you paid.” 

** That is your lookout.” 

‘‘ Will you let me see the check?” 

** Of course.” 

He took the paper from a drawer, and hand- 
ed it to me. There was no doubt in my mind 
that it was a genuine check. The truth sud- 
denly flashed upon me. This was the first 
check which Colonel Wimpleton had drawn at 
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the hotel; the one which had disappeared, and 
for which I had made such diligent search in 
and around the house. I came to the conclu- ‘ 
sion at the time that the magnate had torn it 
up with the pledge I had written, though I had 
been unable to find any of the pieces. 

“Do you understand it now?” asked the 
cashier. 

‘*T am beginning to have an idea,” I replied, 
returning to him the cancelled check. ‘‘ Where 
may I see you again this evening, sir?” 

‘“*At my house,” he replied, indicating the 
locality of it. ; ‘ 

I was afraid to detain Waddie any longer, 
and unwilling to intrust him with his father’s 
secret. We walked down to the wharf to- 
gether, and there I parted with him. He as- 
sured me that on the next morning I should 
be called to the command of the Ucayga again. 

I got into my skiff; but I could not go home 
with the mystery of the check unsolved; and 
I sat on the thwart, considering the circum- 
stances connected with it. I recalled all the 
events of my visit to Grass Springs. I had 
left the check on the table with the paper I had 
written. The colonel tore up the latter, and 
threw the pieces out the window, while I was 
walking back and forth in the room. Ithen 
followed him to the bar-room, where he had 
procured a glass of brandy. He wished'to go 
to the Horse Shoe, and insisted that I should 
accompany him. Happening to think of the 
check, I returned to the room for it, but could 
not find it. I told the colonel: that it lad dis- 
appeared, and went out doors to see if I‘could 
identify any of the pieces. While I was look- 
ing for them I met Nick Van Wolter. When I 
returned to the colonel, he had drawn up the 
second check. 

Nick was at the hotel while I was in the 
room with the drunken magnate. He told me 
he had spoken with the landlord about my 
patient. Therefore he had been in the house. 
It was possible, and subsequent events ren- 
dered it probable, that he had gone into the 
colonel’s chamber while we were at the bar. 
Seeing the check upon the table, he had taken 
it. This was the only theory I could devise to 
explain the mystery. But all this could, per- 
haps, be demonstrated, and I decided to see 
Nick at,once: I hastened to his father’s house. 
On my way I'could ‘not help recalling Waddie’s 
strong saying, that Nick was a snake. 

I knocked ‘at the door, and Mrs. Van Wolter 
answered the summons; but she informed me 
that her son had gone up to Hitaca by the 
afternoon boat. He expected to obtain a sit- 


' uation there as clerk in one of the hotels, and 
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had taken all his clothes with him. If I want- 
ed him, she would send for him. I left the 
house. If Nick had obtained ten thousand 
dollars, he would not be likely to stay long in 
Centreport. I walked excitedly to the house 
of the cashier; but he had. not yet returned 
from the bank, and I sought him there. 

‘*Well, captain, have you obtained any 
light?” he. inquired, as I entered. 

“Yes, sir; I have. Nick Van Wolter is a 
thief and a swindler!” I replied, warmly. 

‘The loss comes on you, and not on the 
bank,” added the prudent man of money. 

**It can hardly come ori me, since I never 
had the money to lose, though that makes but 
little difference. Something must be done.” 

** Have you seen Colonel Wimpleton?” 

“No, sir; I have not. As you suggested, 
our relations are disturbed,” I replied. 

‘He is at home this evening, and you cer- 
tainly ought to inform him of the facts in this 
case. But I cannot see how, if he gave youa 
check for ten thousand dollars, and you de- 
stroyed it, that same check could have been 
presented at the bank to-day for payment,” 
said Mr. Barnes, with a significant smile. ‘It 
seems to me utterly impossible.” 

«It was not the same check. Colonel Wim- 
pleton will understand that part of the story, 
if you do not. Ido not feel at liberty to ex- 
plain it; he may, if he pleases. I will write a 
note to him, if you will give me pen and 
paper.” 

The cashier gave me a seat at his desk, and 
I wrote a full statement of what I had done 
with the check he had given me, adding that 
Nick Van Wolter had stolen the one paid that” 
day. I told him I had no desire to disobey his 
commands, and would not have done so under 
any other circumstances. I concluded by say- 
ing that, if the money was to be used at all, it 
belonged to me. I should consider that Nick 
had stolen it from me, and I should have him 
arrested. I proposed to pursue him, in the 
absence of any directions from the colonel. 
I should be at the bank for half an hour, and 
would receive his answer there, if he wished to 
make any reply. The cashier sent the letter 
by the porter to the house of the magnate. 

“They say you are going to have the com- 
» mand of the steamer again, Captain Penni- 
man,” said Mr. Barnes, after the messenger 
had gone. 

‘*T don’t know about that; I don’t think so 
myself.” 

“Van Wolter don’t make out very well.” 

‘* He will do very well indeed, except in the 
Horse Shoe Channel. I think he is a first-rate 
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man, obliging and reliable. 
son is not more like him.” 

**He is more like his mother than his father. 
There has been a great deal of talk about Col- 
onel Wimpleton lately,” added the cashier, 
evidently intending to lead the conversation 
into that channel. 

Fortunately for me, — for I was not willing to 
be questioned in regard to my relations with 
the great man, — the messenger returned very 
soon, and delivered a note to me. Eagerly I 
opened it, and found only a single line: “I 
will see you in my library immediately.” This 
was entirely satisfactory, and I hastened to his 
house. 


I am sorry his 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_>—__—_— 


A BEAR STORY. 


BY FRANK DORSEY. 


se ELL, I knowed, jest as well as I wanted 
to, that the bar was a big one, because 
things was all so tore to pieces round the trap; 
so I jest grabbed up my old double-barrel from 
whar I'd left it while I was lookin’ inter the 
trap, and put arter him tight as I could go.” 

The speaker was,old Roger Sargent, trapper 
and guide; and his audience was composed of 
five young sportsmen, sitting round our genial 
camp fire, on the shore of Parmachenie Lake, 
in the ‘* Maine Woods.” 

We had just partaken of an excellent supper, 
composed of fried trout, of our own catching, 
and on that account doubly delicious, and an 
enormous quantity of corn-cake, washed down 
by cool water from a bubbling spring near by. 

Old Roger was our guide and cook; and it 
was our custom, after arranging our fishing 
tackle and spreading the landing nets to dry, 
so as to be ready for the early morning fishing, 
to wrap up snugly in our blankets, and, throw- 
ing ourselves at full length on the soft hemlock 
boughs which formed the flooring of our tent, 
with our feet towards the roaring fire in front, 
gradually doze off to sleep while listening to 
the innumerable tales of adventure in the 
woods, which he was so obliging as to relate 
at any time when called upon. We had been 
talking about bears this evening, and Roger 
had begun by saying, that in all the tricks he 
had ever known a “ bar” to play in order to 
get out of a trap, the one he was about to re- 
late seemed to him the strangest, as well as the 
most effective. He had visited one of his traps, 
and found that a bear had been there and car- 
ried it off. 

“You must know,” said Roger, ‘that we 
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are keerful to set the bait clean into.the trap, 
so that the bar has to walk over the spring in 
order to git at the meat. Well, we lay astrong 
chain from the spring to a small log, covering 
it over neatly with leaves, so’s the critter ’ll 
think the log cam@ there accidentally; and 
when he goes to walk in arter, the meat, he 
gits his foot caught in the spring, and thar 
he is. ; 

‘“‘ As I was saying,” he resumed, after a short 
pause, during which he had been piling wood 
by the side of the fire, to replenish it during 
the night, ‘‘ when I found that a bar had made 
off with my trap, I put arter him pretty lively, 
I tell you; for I thought, from the appearance 
of things, he’d been gone about two days. I 
tracked him easy enough by the marks of the 
log on the ground, and I found several places 
where he’d got caught amongst the trees, and 
either gnawed or dug his way through. For 
full five miles I followed him through the 
thickest part of the woods; and arter all that, 
I lost the trail. suddenly, and couldn't find it 
again for the life of me. 

‘I looked through the woods thoroughly in 
that vicinity; but not a trace of that old bar 
could"I git. I was bound to hunt him up, if it 
took a week; and the more I thought on’t, the 
more I was determined to find him; ’cause I 
knew I should be a laughin’ stock for the whole 
town if I didn’t. It was now pretty well along 
towards night, and I determined to go back to 
my house, and try it again nextday. I jest 
cast my eyes up towards the sky, as it had 
been cloudy all day, and I was expectin’ a rain 
storm, when what do you s’pose I see in the 
top of one of the trees?” 

I waited for some of my companions to re- 
spond to this query; but a perfect salvo of 
snores was their only answer, and, being the 
only one awake, I replied, as in duty bound, — 

‘The bear, I suppose.” 

‘*No, sir!” said Roger. 


“It was my trap, 
hangin’ out of the branches. I was astonished, 


Itell you. I lost precious little time in gittin’ 
up to the top of that tree; and arter I'd been 
thar a minute, I understood the whole thing. 
The bar had crawled up the tree, gnawing off 
the branches which blocked his way, and draw- 
in’ the log up arter him; and when he reached 
a place where several small limbs branched off, 
he was ready for the last part of the perform- 
ance. ‘ 
‘*He had previously gnawed into ‘the leg 
which had been caught in the trap, in-his 
efforts to git away, and probably his foot was 
only hangin’ by some of the tougher tendons; 
and now his object was to. break or snap these 
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off. . The log was securely caught in the tree, 
and throwing himself out forward with all his 
strength, he snapped the ligaments which held- 
him, and fallin’ to the ground, was once more 
free. He left his claw in the trap, and I have 
it now at my house, where I can show you the 
skulls of twenty or more bars, with the claws 
to match.” 4 

‘* Well, but how can they get along without 
the claw?” 

** Don’t know,” said Roger. ‘‘ But we often 
find them in our traps; and, as for the hedge- 
hogs, which we often ketch, in nine cases out 
of ten, they gnaw them off and get away. 
There is one thing about it, though,” he con- 
tinued; ‘* you never ketch a bar or a hedgehog 
in another trap, arter he’s left a claw in that 
way.” 


THE WONDERFUL BABY. 
BY WIRT SIKES. 


OE CONNER’S fairy story, called ‘The . 

Enchanted Bottle,” was such a wonderful 
success that he was'nearly pestered out of his 
senses by the other boys. They wanted him 
to tell it over again, just as he told it before. 
And every time Joe attempted to tell the story 
again, some one.or other of the boys would 
be sure, to interrupt him before he had got 
fairly under headway, by telling him that 
wasn’t the way he told: it before. 

‘* My gracious!” said poor, badgered little 
Joe, standing up against the fence with his 
hands in his pockets; ‘I never did see such 
unreasonable boys! No, never! Who could 
tell it over again just as he told it before? 
Why, it’s not possible to — because it’s all 


*made up, and nothing but a story.” 


** Well, go on, Joe,” the other boys would 
say. ‘* Don’t mind him.” 

And then Joe would begin again; but no 
matter — he was sure of being interrupted by 
some one, who thought he hadn’t got it right. 
So, ene day, Joe said, — 

“There now, Tom Allen, I never will try to 
tell that story again. Now, I’ve put my foot 
down, just as President Lincoln used to, and 
you’ve heard the last of the Enchanted Bottle.” 

“¢ Now that ain’t nice in you, Joe, to act that 
way.” . 

‘No, it ain’t a bit nice.” 

‘If I could tell such stories as you can, I'd 
tell ’em.” 

“Come, Joe, do tell it; that’s a good fellow.” 

“Yes, Joe, do. Til give you a marble; Illi 
give you this here clouded alley.” 

Thus all the boys. 
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“No use talking,” said Joe. “I’m nearly 
getting sick over this business, and I won’t 
doit. But I'll tell you what I will do. I'll 
make up another story.” * 

“O, crackey!” 

“That's you, Joe!” 

“ A bran new one, Joe?” 

“ Yes,” said Joe,“ abran newone. Now you 
hold your tongues, and I'll tell you a fairy story 
about myself.” 

‘**O, a fairy story about himself!” 

“O, yes — that will be the greatest fun 
of all.” 

“* And will it be true, Joe?” asked Johnny 
Baker, eagerly. 

‘*Why, what nonsense!” exclaimed Joe. 
‘** Who ever heard of a true fairy story? What 
a boy!” 

**No, of course not,” said Tom Allen, very 
much excited; ‘tof course it ain’t true. Tell 
it. Joe.” ° 

“‘ Well, then,” said Joe, “I'll tell you about 
the wonderful baby.” 

‘* But,” said Johnny Baker, ‘ you said it was 
to be about yourself. You ain’t a baby, Joe.” 

** Once I was,” said Joe; ‘‘and this story of 
the wonderful baby is about myself. The baby 
was me. 

‘Once upon a time,” he went on, “there 
was a baby, and his name was Joe, and so far 
the story is true; the rest is made up. I was 
the most remarkable baby that ever an old 
woman brought home in a basket on a cold 
starlight night, and left by the chimney-place. 
I was such a wonderful baby that all the ladies 
in the neighborhood had to come over to our 
house and see me, forty or fifty times a day, 
and kiss me right on my mouth, so I liked to 
have choked to death. 

**One day my mother left me in the sitting- 
room all alone, and put on an old sun-bonnet, 
and went out doors to poke around with a little 

ij hoe that had a rake on the back of-its head. 

“T was fast asleep in my cradle when my 
mother went out; but I woke up immediaftly, 

and looking over the edge of the cradle, I saw 
show the land lay. 

***Ho! ho!’ says I; ‘I’m all alone in here 
—ain’t I? Now I'll have some fun.’ 

“The first thing I made up my mind to was, 
«that I wouldn't cry, come what might; for if I 
-should cry, I knew my mother would hear me, 
«and come rushing in to see what the matter 
“was. 

‘‘The next thingI made up my mind to was, 
»that I would get out of the cradle. But you 

see I wasn’t much of a climber in those days, 
«and my legs were very short, and when I 
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looked down to the floor from the cradle, it 
seemed a long way off. But it had got to be 
done, or else where was my fun? 

** So I put one leg out, and felt around with 
my foot, but I couldn't touch the floor. SolI 
put the other leg out, and grabbed hold of the 
cradle-clothes with both of my fat fists, and 
then, whew! away she went — the cradle tum- 
bled over, and I fell on my back on the floor, 
and all but cracked my head in two. 

**T came near crying as loud as I could bawl 
that time; for it hurt my head a good deal to 
bang it against the floor that way. 

**No, no,’ thought I, ‘I musf’t cry; if I do 
my ma will come in. So what next?’ 

‘] was in the habit of going about the room 
on my knees in those days, for you see I hadn't 
learned to walk yet; and besides, my dress was 
so long that it got all tangled up.with my toes, 
and so I had to creep, or stay where I was. 

“** Any how,’ said I to myself, ‘ I’ll stand up, 
even if I don’t walk.’ 

‘And then I caught sight of the table-cloth 
hanging down, and it seemed such a nice thing 
to hold on to that I posted off towards it as 
fast as my knees would carry me. When I got 
there I grabbed hold of it, and pulled myself 
up till I stood on my feet; and then I gavea 
crow of delight. 

“ But what was my horror to find that the 
table-cloth was giving way! And before I 
knew where I was, or what had happened, I 
came down on my back again, with such a 
thwack of my poor little head on the floor! 
My! And the worst of it was, that the table- 
cloth came too, and everything on it. O, such 
a quantity of things! A spool of thread, and 
a candlestick, and a candle, and a newspaper, 
and I don’t know what all. 

«I came near crying then, you may be sure. 
Two such cracks on the head were enough to 
upset any baby. But I was such a wonderful 
baby that all I said was, — 

“*No, no; nocrying! What next?’ 

“ And then I caught sight of the candle, and 
I thought it was something to eat. But just as 
I was putting it in my mouth, a hideous mon- 
ster came right and stood in the doorway, and 
frightened me so that I dropped the candle on 
the floor, and stood looking at the monster 
with my mouth wide open. 

“This monster was a great black creature, 
with his face all over hair, and two great eyes 
that winked horribly, and a terrible great long 
tongue, that hung way out of his mouth, and 
was red all over, just like blood. 

“Just as I was going to ask the monster 





what he wanted, he came walking slowly into 
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the room; and then I saw that, instead of hav- 
ing two legs, like ordinary people, he had four; 
and instead of a long white gown, like mine, he 
didn’t wear any gown at all, but had black hair 
all over him; and, most frightful of all, he had 
a monstrous great black tail, that swung be- 
hind him when he walked. 

“Well, you better believe I had hard work 
to keep from crying when I sawdim! But I 
held in; and he walked right up fo me, and 
put his nose down and smelt of me. 

“*Go away, giant,’ said I, ‘or I will hurt 
you!’ And with that I put one of my fingers 
in his eye; but he turned away so quick that it 
didn’t go in his eye at all; and, as he swung 
around, he struck me in the face with his her- 
rible tail. 

‘“ Well, it was no use! That was too much! 
I couldn’t keep from crying any longer. 

‘* With a scream of terror, I seized hold of 
the tail, and the monster started torun. The 
tail came out, and my mother came in; and 
that’s all.” 


SONNET. 


Written upon seeing the Sixth Massachusetts 
Volunteers pass through Boston on their 
Route to the South. 


ARRIORS, go forth and battle for the 


V right! 


Warriors? Nay, Freemen! title nobler far 

Than that of the mere myrmidons of war. 

Go forward now, and fight the good old fight 

Of Freedom against Thraldom! Holier cause 

Men never had, since first the world began, 

To save the Union, vindicate the laws, 

And strike the fetters from our fellow-man! 
Bright orb of God, that now in splendor rolls 

Through the calm azure, bless each glittering 

lance 

With the approving glory of thy glance, 

As these great soldiers of our Faith go forth — 

Sons of the hardy West and steadfast North — 

To lift the curse of slavery from our souls, 


—— Onkz of the five religious books of the 
Sabeans, or Christians of St. John, as they 
are also called, — a sect at present found chiefly 
in Persia, — is a work which they pretend was 
written by Adam. And Paul Christian Ilsker, 
whoever he may have been, has given what he 
claims to be an exact catalogue of Adam's 
library. 


Jutivs Cassar, warrior as he was, took 
great pains with his dress, and, in his expedi- 
tions, carried about tessellated and marble slabs 
for the floor of his tent. PY 
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JAPAN LILIES. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. ’ 


F all the valuable flowers that have been 

imported from Japan or China, during 
the past twenty years, nothing equals the ex- 
quisitely beautiful Japan lily — Lrlium lanctfo- 
lium. No description can do anything like 
justice to these flowers, or show the beautiful, 
frost-like white of the surface, glistening like 
dew-drops; or the rubies that stand out on the 
surface of one of the varieties, while the end 
of the leaf is shaded like the exquisite pink, 
or the inside of some sea shells from India. 
There are four distinct varieties — one pure 
white, with projecting glistening spots, called 
Lilium Lancifolium album; Lilium Lancifo- 
lium rubrum, white ground, spotted with crim- 
son; Lilium Lancifolium roseum, shaded and 
spotted with rose; and Lilium auratum. This 
is sometimes called golden-banded lily, and is 
truly the king of the lilies. The flower is ten 
to twelve inches across, composed of six deli- 
cate white ivory parts, each thickly studded 
with crimson spots, with a golden band through 
its centre. In addition to the beauty of these 
lilies, they are fragrant, and as hardy as any 
of our common varieties. 

Strong bulbs send up flowering stems from 
three to five feet in height, and begin to bloom 
about the middle of August. Each flowering 
stem will have from two to a dozen flowers, 
according to the strength of the bulb. 

Rich garden soil is. all that is needed for 
these lilies. Plant them in October or early 
in November, about a foot apart, and five 
inches deep. The bulbs should remain sev- 
eral years, if possible, without removal. These 
must be the lilies that surpassed Solomon in 
all his glory. The first three varieties named 
can be obtained for seventy-five cents for a 
good flowering bulb. They were five dollars a 
bulb. The last-named variety can be bought 
for one dollar and fifty cents a bulb. 

The simplest way to keep your tea and 
noisette roses through the winter is to dig a 
pit, and place the delicate varieties of roses in 
it, with some straw around them; then cover 
over the pit sufficiently to protect them en- 
tirely from the frosts of winter. The hardy 
perpetuals gnd Bourbons can remain till the 
first of November; then either tie them up 
in straw, or dig a trench by their side, and 
turn them down, and cover carefully with 
earth and manure. 


—_——>_— 


A Goop word is as easily said as an 
ill .one. 
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OOUNTERFEIT— A OHARADE. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


COUNTER. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. DexTER GREEN, Mrs. 
GREEN, PRESERVED GREEN. Miss GOLD- 
ING. FiorA. Otp GENTLEMAN. First 
LitTLe Girt, Seconp LitTLE Girt. Mrs. 
Foss. 


Scene I.—A Country Store; shelves, with 
Dry Goods; a few boxes and barrels stand- 
ing about; a long Counter; Man and Youth 
behind it. 


Mr. Dexter Green. Well, my son, you have 
now been away at school for six years. It is 
time you were doing something for a living. 

Preserved Green. Yes, sir; just my luck! 
The other boys of my class can have a chance 
to enjoy life; but J— 

‘* Why, J, when arrived at man’s estate, 
’*T was all th’ estate I had!” 


Mr. Green. So much the better for you. I 
expect you to be a credit to the family, and 
make yourself worthy your grandfather’s 
name. 

Preserved Green. (Laughing.) Poor grand- 
father! ‘Give a dog a bad name, and hang 
him.” I say, with Silas Wegg, ‘“‘Why Pre- 
served, I don’t know; and why s#ilZ Green, 
I’m sure I don’t know.” 

Mr. Green. My son, you understand Dick- 
ens better than the day-book. I’m afraid you 
won’t be of much use to me in the store. 

Preserved Green. I am afraid not, either. 
But, father, I really will try, for a day or two, 
to measure off tape. Where is the yardstick?: 

Mr. Green. V'll trust you alone for an hour 
or two, Preserved; but do try to keep your 
thoughts about you. I have told you where to 
look for most of the goods, and you know our 
private mark. -Be very polite to customers. 
Good by for a while; I’m going up to’ the 
mill. [Exét. 

Preserved Green. (Striking an attitude.) 
Farewell, fond dreams of shining at the bar! 
I go to bury my talents behind the counter. 
Wonder if many will drop in? I will try to 
improve my mind between the drops. (Be- 
gins to read.) 

[Znter First Lrrtzie Girt. ] 


(Bowing, with mock solemnity.) And what is 
your will, my little maid? 
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First Little Girl. I don’t know; but here's 
a bottle (holding up vial) to get some ber- 
gamot. 

Preserved Green. Bergamot? Haven't a 
piece as big asa dime. What is it for? 

First Little Girl. Sister Jane’s hair. 

Preserved Green. O, here’s some hartshorn; 
take that; it’s a great deal better. (Fil/s vial ) 

First Little Girl. (Hesitating.) She said 
bergamot ; and mother said coffee, one pound. 

Preserved Green. Did she? (Weighs it 
very awkwardly.) Wish you’d brought a cof- 
fee-pot to put it in! (Zies it clumsily ina 
paper, and hands it to her.) Hold it easy. 


[Zater Seconp LitTLeE Girt.] 


And what do you want, my lady? You shall 
have it, if it’s the half of my kingdom! 

Second Little Girl. I don’t want nothing 
but coffee. Two pounds. 

Preserved Green. Coffee again! Mlk for 
babes, my dear! Well, I'm not responsible 
for your diet. Here goes! (Weighs again; 
gives package to her. Both children turn to 
leave the store, but the papers burst, and coffee 
falls out.) Ha, ha! Quite a Java march — 
isn’t it, dears? You must be more careful 
next time. Pick it up, there’s blessed little 
girls, and tie it yourselves next time; my 
fingers are all thumbs. (He resumes reading. 
LitTLe Giris pick up coffee, looking bewil- 
dered.) ‘ 

First Little Girl. Somebody coming, sir. 

Preserved Green. O, dear! what a slave's 
life! Who is it, Flora? (Looks out.) A lady 
afflicted with the Grecian Bend! Didn’t know 
we had any’such in this rural district. Rose- 
bush on her bonnet. Party-colored raiment! 


‘Shouldn’t know her from a piece of rainbow! 


Flora. It’s Miss Golding, the schoolmis- 
tress. 

[Znter Miss GotpinG. } 

Miss Golding. (Affectedly.) Wave you any 
French gloves, sir? 

Preserved Green. (Bowing and smiling.) 
We keep no French goods, miss, but French 
turnips. 

Miss Golding. O, excuse me. Then have 
you any needles — “‘ John English” needles? 

Preserved Green. Nor any English goods, 
either. Strictly American, miss. (Fumbles 
over show-case.) O, yes; here's a supply — 
knitting-needles and darning-needles. Please 
help yourself. : 

Miss Golding. (With great display of white 
hands.and jewelry, selects a paper.) They are 
not the kind I wish; but with your recom- 
mendation I will venture to purchase. 
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Preserved Green. (Promptly.) Q, they are 
warranted Zo cut in the eye, if that’s what you 
mean! r 

Miss Golding. Are they? Then I must de- 
cline them. (Puts them back.) Have you any 
blue taste? No? Any rubber cord? 

Preserved Green. (Hunting nervously.) 1 
presume we have it, Does it come in skeins? 

Miss Golding. (Laughing behind her hand- 
kerchief.) O, dear, no! I will not trouble you 
any further. Good morning, sir. (Aside.) — 
Of all the stupids! But hasn’t he beautiful 
eyes? [Exit gracefully. 

Preserved Green. (Yawning.) What dis- 
satisfied creatures these women are! So fussy 
and troublesome! Now I hope I can read in 
peace! Ah, no! Here comes Mrs. Foss, 
chasing a fly, I suppose. They say she has 
been known to chase a fly two miles! 


[Znter Mrs. Foss, out of breath.] 


Mrs. Foss. Why, how d’ye do, Preserved? 
You keeping store alone? Well, I’d like some 
green cheese. 

Preserved Green. (Aside.) Flies suggest 
cheese. — (Opening box.) Yes, madam. 

Mrs. Foss. (Frowning.) But this isn’t green 
cheese! Why, it’s mouldy! - 

Preserved Green. (With oratorical ges- 


ture.) And isn’t it green with mould? In the 


words of Longfellow, — 


‘** And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling.” 


Mrs. Foss. (Surveying him through her 
spectacles.) I guess it won’t taste any better 
for the poetry! If you haven’t any better 
cheese, I’ll look at your black alpaca. 

Preserved Green. (Aside.) Plenty of cheeses 
down cellar, but I won’t undertake to cut ’em. 
— Yes, ma’am; here’s black alpaca (after 
much fumbling and sundry mistakes), extra 
superfine. : 

Mrs. Foss. (Examining closely.) Do you 
know if it wears well? 

Preserved Green. Wears well? I should 
think it did! My mother has had one dress 
off this piece within a year, and worn it out. 
and got another. 

Mrs. Foss. Do tell! Well, that’s enough 
forme. You may fold it up and lay it back 
again. Don’t tumble it all to pieces. (Aséde.) 
— I believe the boy’s underwitted. (Turns to 
leave.) I'll come again some time when your 
father is in. [2xit. 

Preserved Green. She's a woman you can’t 
suit. _Got the coffee most picked up, children? 
(Resumes reading.) 
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[Zuter OLD GENTLEMAN, 4urriedly.] 


Old Gentleman. 
chiefs? ‘ 

Preserved Green. (Nervously kunting.) 
Such a state as we’re in here, sir! (Produces 
child’s handkerchief with pictures on it.) 
Will this answer, sir? 

Old Gentleman. (Smiling.) Uardly large 
enough for a nose of my size; but if it is the 
best you have — Let’s see, can you change a 
large bill? I haven’t a cent in my pocket. 

Preserved Green. (Receiving bill, looking 
at it.) One hundred dollars! O, yes, sir! 
No doubt of it! (Ransacks money drawer.) 
No, sir. Only five dollars here. But I'll run 
home, just to oblige you, and get some out of 
my own trunk. Please wait till I come back. 

[2xit. 

Old Gentleman. (Laughing.) ‘Just to 
oblige me!” I only offered the bill in joke! 
Ha, ha! [Curtatn falls. 


Have you any handker- 


FIT. 


Sceng II. — Father and Son behind Counter 
clearing off goods. 


Mr. Green. You said he was an entire 
stranger. How dared you leave him alone in 
the store? 

Preserved Green. 
girls here picking up coffee. 
looked honest. 

Mr. Green. Well, well, my son! But I 
don’t miss anything. What a muss you have 
made here! The handkerchief came to four 
cents,— much good may it do the poor man, 
—and you changed a hundred dollar bill for 
it, and — 

Preserved Green. You charged me to be 
obliging to customers, sir. (Looks mortified.) 

Mr. Green. (Laughing.) And so you have 
been, with a vengeance. How much money 
have you taken this morning? 

Preserved Green. (Looking over drawer.) 
Fifty, twenty-five — O, that was here before. 
Let’s see. (Reluctantly.) Just four cents! 

Mr. Green. So you sold nothing more? 
Why, .my son, we shall soon retire on our 
capital, at this rate! 

Preserved Green. Why, yes, sir; I sold 
coffee and hartshorn; but I declare for it, I 
forgot to take the money! 

Mr. Green. You will become very popular! 

Preserved Green. You are laughing at me, 
father; but, really, at school I was not consid- 
ered a dunce! 

Mr. Green. I know. it,.my son; and there 


O, there were some little 
Besides, he 
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my hope lies. You are just fit for books. 
What are you reading there? 

Preserved Green. Darwin's Treatise on the 
Origin of Species. (With graceful sweep of 
the hand), — : 

“Ts it fit 
To labor after other knowledge so, 
And thine own nearest, dearest self not know?” 


Mr. Green. (Sadly.) He is “dropping into 
poetry” again! I have been testing you this 
morning, my son; and if you don’t feel con- 
vinced of it yet, I'll show you this afternoon 
that whatever else you may be good for, you 
are not fit for business. 

Preserved Green. Why, father, I know it 
already! What new proof can I have? 

[Curtain falls. 


COUNTERFEIT. 


Scene III. — Dinner-table at close of meal; 
Father, Mother, and Son seated around it, 
talking. 


Mrs. Green. Well, my son, I understand you 
have had enough of trading. 

Preserved Green. Yes, mother; I feel as if 
I had turned into a figure nine, and thé head 
of me was going to burst. 

Mr. Green. No wonder, Sarah, after such a 
fearful amount of reckoning! Why, the boy 
has actually sold a baby’s handkerchief to an 
old man — 

Preserved Green. (Laughing.) In his sec- 
ond childhood. 

Mr. Green. And made a clear profit of one 
cent. Bring the hundred-dollar bill, Pre- 
served, and show your mother what you 
can do. 

Preserved Green. (With considerable con- 
fusion takes it from his porte-monnaie.) Here 
it is, father. 

Mr. Green. What! You carry large sums 
about you! I supposed you were more care- 
ful than that. You *examined it, of course, 
and made sure it was genuine? 

Preserved Green. (Starting.) Why, no, 
father, I didn’t! I declare I forgot! 

Mrs. Green. Preserved, I’m astonished! 

Mr. Green. I happen to have a Bank Bill 
Detector in my pocket. (Zakes it out, puts 
on spectacles.) Ah, my son, look here! 

Preserved Green. What now, father? Don’t 
tell me that bill is on a broken bank. 

Mr. Green. No, it is not. If it were, it 
might be redeemed; but this is a hopeless 
case. . See those false lines under — 

‘Preserved Green. (Looking.) Ah, I see! 





Why didn’t I look before? That bold signa- 
ture, withthe flourish? A nice forgery that! 
O, t@ think there are such scamps in the 
world! 

Mr. Green. There is one scamp that must 
be looked after forthwith! Did you say he 
wore a blue coat, and his hair was white? 
(Rises, takes hat from nail, starts for door.) 

Preserved Green. O, father, let me go with 
you! 

Mr. Green. (Sternly.) What! have you not 
done mischief enough already? The best thing 
you can do is to keep still. [Exit 

Mrs. Green. O, Preserved! Preserved! You, 
that we have always thought had a head-picce 
of your own! ’ 

Preserved Green. (Mortified,) Ah, mother, 
I’d sell myself for five cents, and think I made 
a good bargain. But, really, I will refund that 
hundred dollars to father, if I sit up nights to 
earn it! (Walks the floor rapidly.) 


[A knock at the door. Enter same Op GEn- 
TLEMAN in blue coat, with head of white 
hair.} 


Old Gentleman. (In falsetto voice.) Good 
day to youall. I’ve come to see if you can 
make it convenient to change another bill? 
(Takes off hat and wig, reveals Mr. GREEN 
himself.) 

Preserved Green. (Holding up both hands.) 
You, father? 

Mrs. Green. You, husband? 

Mr. Green. Yes; fortunately for you, my 
boy, Iam your father! Next week you shall 
go to studying some kind of profession that 
doesn’t take much brains! I don’t care what. 
You have a faculty for ‘‘dropping into poe- 
try;” perhaps that will come in well, if you 
are only a lawyer. But, my son, you can't 
keep store! [End. 


———_>_—__—_ 


—— It has not generally been found easy 
to get through this world entirely on credit. 
Many have tried it, but few have succeeded. 
Among the few was Pascal, an historiographer 
of France. Having been pensioned to write 
on the history of France, he continued to an- 
nounce the titles of the books he was preparing 
for the press; yet when he died, his historical 
labors did not,exceed six pages. 


ANAGRAMS were so much in vogue in 
the seventeenth century, that Louis XIII. of 
France appointed a royal anagrammatist, and 
granted him a salary of twelve thousand livres 
a year. af 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
Match Games. 


Kees Clippers, of Lowell, defeated a club 
of the same name at Nashua, N. H., by 
the score of thirty-five to six. 

The Acushnet Club, of New Bedford, de- 
feated the Resolutes, of Fairhaven, by a score 
of twenty-nine to eight. 

A match between the Emeralds and Uptons, 
of Lynn, resulted in favor of the former by a 
score of twenty-seven to twenty-six. 

The third and concluding game of the series 
between the Lowells and Trimountains re- 
sulted in a decided victory for the Lowells, 
who ‘defeated their opponents by a score of 
twenty-four to twelve. 


Club Averages. 


Now that the base ball season has closed, 
the clubs in all sections of the country are 
busy making up their averages, which tell 
how successful they have been the past season, 
who have batted or fielded the best, and how 
they have played compared with previous 
seasons. 

If those of our young friends who desire to 
see the results of their season’s work in this 
department of their Magazine, will send them 
to us, in as brief a form as possible, they will 
be published. 

The Dirigos, of Augusta, Me., played ten 
games, the past season, losing but one, with 
the Fairmount Club, of Marlboro’; Mass. 
In these games the Dirigos scored a total of 
three hundred and forty-seven runs, giving 
them an average of thirty-four runs to a game, 
with seven over, against a total of two hun- 
dred and seven runs, with an average of twen- 
ty runs and seven over for their ‘opponents. 
The Dirigos won the prize bat, the emblem 
of the junior championship of Maine, from the 
North Stars of Portland, August 19, 1868, and 
have retained it against all clubs which have 
contested for it, up to the present time; and 
if they succeed in holding it until next August, 
the bat will become their own property. 
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A Successful Junior Club. 


The Putnam Junior Base Ball Club, of Troy, 
N. Y., have been very successful this season, 
having defeated the following clubs: Valleys, 
of Canajoharie, thirty-one to twenty-one; An- 
cient Citys, of Schenectady, twenty-seven to 
twenty-two, and forty-three to thirty-one; Res- 
olutes, twenty-three to six; Keystones, of New 
York, forty to sixteen; Warrens, of New York, 
twenty-seven to twelve; Montauks, of New 
York, eight to six. 

They have been defeated but once this sea- 
son, and that in the early part by the Reso- 
lutes, of Troy, by a score of twenty-four to 
twenty-three. 

The Putnams were organized in 1864, and 
have been defeated but twice since their organ- 
ization: once this season by the Resolutes, 
and once in the season of 1867 by the Jerome 
Parks, of New York. 

The Putnams consider themselves able to 
cope with any junior club in the United States. 
They made a tour to New York, and defeated 
the leading clubs there. Next season they 
contemplate a visit to Boston and vicinity. 

The following persons are officers of the 
club: President, H. W. Gordinier; Vice-presi- 
dent, James C. Bussey; Secretary, S. W. Pear- 
son; Captain, R. H. Van Alstyne; Directors, 
C. D. Watson, T. J. Evans, N. M. Stoughton, 
F. W. Robertson, J. Faulkner, Jr., Charles 
Morrison. 


Answers to Inquirers. 


Bos Barry. Send us what news you can 
of interest to junior organizations, and it will 
be published. 

I.N.O. They should commence anew. 

J. H. A. The National Chronicle is still in 
existence. It is printed in Boston, and num- 
bers can be had as far back as you mention. 

Dick. Bradbury, of the Lowells, is consid- 
ered one of the best catchers in New England; 
and there are but few, if any, outside of pro- 
fessional clubs, that surpass him. 

Buckeye. Pratt is a member of the Tri- 
mountain Club, of Boston. 


Tue Aquatic CHAMPIONSHIP. — The four- 
oared boat race for the championship of the 
United States, between a crew of Boston men 
and one from Worcester, came off on Lake 
Quinsigamond, November 4, and resulted in 
favor of the Boston crew. The distance was 
six miles, and the winning crew pulled it in 
the remarkable time of thirty-nine minutes 
and fifty seconds. 
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ANSWERS. 

964. T (hair) (eye) S (nose) (pot) (so dark 
on earth) (butt) (love) (can) s (head) a (G) 
(limb) (ear) (tea) h (air) — There is no spot 
so dark on earth, but love can shed a glim- 
mer there. 965. Do(r)n. 966. Sha(r)d. 967. 
Bi(r)t. 968. C(h)ar. 969. C(h)ub. 970. 
Pi(k)e. 971. Lo(a)ch. 972. Wood-bdx, box- 
wood. 973- Coral Sea. 974. Ye, year, yeast. 
975- Be, beer, beast. 976. Due, doer, due 
west. . 977. Fee, fear, feast. 978. Onega. 
979. Octogenarian. gS8o. Has,ash. 981. Foal, 
loaf. 982. Capes, space. 


983- REBUs. 


METAGRAM. 
984. My feet are four: I’m seen from every 
street ; 
Without me buildings would be incomplete. 
Change my first foot, a marshy waste you'll see, 
Also a native of North Africa. 
My fourth foot change, the prisoner bends to 
hear 
What it may be, with thoughts of hope and 


fear. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 





ENIGMA. 

985. It is composed of 20 letters. The 6, 1, 
11, 2 is one of the United States. The 9, 10, 
13,45 is @ le,appurtenance to all seaport 
cities. The 4 is a protioun of the first person. 
The’ 16, 20, 3-is a powerfu rument. The 
12, 7, 19, 5. is. significant of an error... The 14, 
17, 18, 8 is a period of religious observation. 
The whole is a familiar proverb. 

Epirus. 


986. GEOGRAPHICAL REBuS. 


ECs, ECA TR/CITH 


LETTER PUZZLE. 

987. What two letters represent matter re- 
turning to its original form? 988. What three 
letters represent happiness? 989. What letter 
is necessary to a game of billiards? 990. What 
two letters represent a county in Massachu- 
setts? Dick SHINERRY. 
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CrRoss-woRD ENIGMA. 

991. My first is in wig, but not in hat; 

My second is in base, but not in bat; 

My third is in bee, but not in honey; 

My fourth is in specie, but not in money; 

My fifth is in lent, but not in sold ; 

My sixth is in brave, but not in bold; 

My seventh is in Harry, but not in Dan; 

My whole is the name of an eminent man. 
: W. B. 


VERBAL SQUARE. 
992. A contributor to head work; a painter; 
earnest; a cape; to press together. 
HERBERT. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
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CHARADE. 
994. My first is done by ladies; my second 
is found on doors; my whole is a poisonous 
plant. ERNEST THORNTON. 
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“HRISTMAS is coming, and so is Jack 
Frost. Ugh! here he comes now. The 
old fellow grows sharper as he grows older, or 
else we mind his jokes more than we did when 
skates and hand-sleds were the chief aim of 
existence. Stir up the fire, Hannah! But we 
forget that fires nowadays do not admit of 
stirring, as in the good old times of pitch-pine 
and hickory. Ah, that was the very poetry of 
winter evenings, chestnuts, and apples, and all. 
Coal is very comfortable, though; and, setting 
poetry aside, gas will be found quite an im- 
provement on dip candles when we come to 
enjoy those delightful holiday books you see 
announced by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. Buy 
them, and we warrant that skates, snow-forts, 
hand-sleds, and sleigh-rides will all be left out 
in the cold till you read to “ the end.” 

W. R. M., how is the weather out in Colo- 
rado? Any improvement on the Old Bay 
State? We will send you the numbers con- 
taining ‘‘Through by Daylight,” post paid, 
for sixty-two cents, to beguile the long even- 
ings. — Hautboy, your drawing is excellent; 
we scarcely thought it admitted of any im- 
provement. . If all our contributors took half 
as much pains to do their work well, they 
would be more successful. There are two or 
three objectionable points in the rebus, how- 
ever, Notes in music always have the Italian 
pronunciation, and could not make “my,” or 
“for;” and we fear the engraver would not 
succeed so well with a likeness of the President 
as you have done. 

Quicksilver sends a_ list of answers. The 
children of American parents, residing abroad 
temporarily, are Americans, by United States 
law, theugh born in a foreign land. —O. O. Jr. 
thinks he would like to correspond with «an 
unlimited number of boys, as he is in the 
stamp business. He also fancies that he will 
make an excellent subscriber to juvenile pa~- 
pers. Box 8, Bergen City, N. J. — If Curly- 
head’s puzzle was a rebus, there is no telling 
when it will appear, as Mr. Kilburn has some- 
what less than a bushel on hand and deals 
them out to suit himself. 
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Lula, address Editor Our Boys anp GiRLs, 
Harrison Square, Mass. — We are pleased to 
hear from G, Oose, who must be a lineal de- 
scendant of Mother Goose herself, judging 
from his racy style. He wants to buy outa 
printing office, or subscribe for a few dozen 
of boys’ papers. Address 338 New York Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. — Don Quixote for- 
got to give the real name of his friend J. Elly, 
and to state whether he was a member of the 
family. The Don is making a collection of 
minerals and curiosities, at 1629 Wallace Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and will correspond on that 
subject. 

Charles Jordan, No. 166 Longworth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wishes to correspond with 
young editors. Head work not quite good 
enough. — We would like to have Geo. W. W. 
Jr. try again in the puzzle department. He 
writes neatly and well, but the subjects of his 
head work were not desirable. — Hacquin’s 
penmanship is better than some we receive, 
and not as good as others. It has blots and 
erasures, which mar its neatness. We do not 
give prizes for sending puzzles, but we publish 
an occasional page of prize puzzles, offering a 
prize for the Lest answers. — Tempest approves 
of musical symbols in rebuses, because “it 
makes them more difficult of solution, besides 
giving them an air, therefore making them 
lively.” The geographical puzzles are ac- 
ceptable. 

J. M. T., almost any school “Speaker” will 
give good rules on the subject. — Harry Les- 
lie, Box 1282, Piqua, O., wishes correspond- 
ents"on taxidermy. Any taxidermist could 
probably furnish what he wants. — Zephyr an- 
swered correctly eleven of the prize puzzles 
in No. 141, and wins the prize. "Tempest had 
eight correct answers, the next largest number. 
— The enigma by Cidipus is accepted. His 
definitions are somewhat highflown. — See W. 
Em sends answers. The cross-word enigma 
is too much like one previously published. 

AccePpTED. — Rebuses — Phiz, Specs, Tem- 
pest, H. O. W; double acrostic — Dick Shi- 
nerry; enigma — Hub; verbal square — Davy 
Jones. 

DectineD. — Humpty Dumpty, Arizona, 
Urban Linkboy, Don Quixote & J. Elly, In- 
ventor, Shade, Specs & Cute. 

Wish CoRRESPONDENTS. — H. Storm (on 
butterflies, stamps, and coins), Station C, New 
York City, N. ¥.; Henry G. Fellows (on 
stamps), Norridgewock, Me,; F. J. H., 8 Pine 
Street, Room 2, New York City, N. Y.; Rob- 
inson Crusoe, 425 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








FORTUNES OF BOOKS. 


BOOK has often gained by ,being con- 

demned. Here are two instances. The 
publisher of Erasmus’s Colloquies took some 
pains to have that work condemned to the 
flames. He succeeded, and by this means 
raised the sale to twenty thousand—a very 
large sale for those days. When Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament was first 
published, Tonstall, the Bishop of London, 
planned to buy up all the copies and burn 
them. . He employed.an English merchant at 
Antwerp, who happened to be a follower of 
Tyndale, for this business. As the work sold 
slowly, and Tyndale wanted to publish a more 
correct edition, but was too poor to undertake 
it, he gladly furnished the merchant with the 
unsold copies. All the copies that could be 
found were publicly burned in London. But 
the people declared it was ‘“‘ burning tne word 
of God,” and the second edition was sought 
after at any price. The book was published 
on the continent; and there is a story that 
one of the Tyndalists, who was sent over to 
England to sell copies of it, was promised by 
the Lord Chancellor that he should not suffer 
if he would reveal who encouraged this party 
at Antwerp, where the first edition had ap- 
peared. The man accepted the offer, and 
assured the Lord Chancellor that the greatest 
encouragement they had was from the Bishop 
of London, who had bought up half of the 
first edition. 

When Queen Elizabeth had John Stubbs’s 
right hand cut off for writing a book that did 
not please her, he pulled off his hat with his 
left hand, and cried, with a loud voice, ‘‘ God 
save the Queen!” 

A hundred years later the Englishman's 
ideal of a good government had changed. 
When the Danish ambassador complained to 
William III. of Lord Molesworth’s ‘* Account 
of Denmark,” and hinted that, if a Dane had 
exercised the same freedom in criticising Wil- 
liam’s government, his Danish Majesty would 
have taken the author’s head off, the English 
king replied, ‘“* That I cannot do; but, if you 
please, I will tell him what you say, and he 
shall put it into the next edition of his book.” 

Some of the old cerisors of the press had 





what Milton might have called a “ sensible 
nostril” for whatever could condemn a book. 
One of these once said to a geometrician, “| 
cannot permit the publication of your book. 
You dare to say that, between two given points, 
the shortest line is the straight line. Do you 
think me such an idiot as not to perceive your 
allusion? If your work should appear, I should 
make enemies of all those who find, by crooked 
ways, an easier admittance into court than by 
a straight line. Consider their number.” 


Court Etiquette.— As long ago as the 
reign of Charles I. the Russian ambassador 
at the court of England would not yield pre- 
cedence to those of France and Spain. But,as 
he was not thoroughly instructed in the punc- 
tilios of court etiquette, affairs were easily ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of all parties. On 
one occasion the master of ceremonies con- 
trived an obscure situation, in which the Rus- 
sian imagined he was highly honored, as there 
he could enjoy a full sight of the king’s face, 
though he could see nothing of the entertain- 
ment itself. At another time, the Muscovite 
complained that at his reception at the palace 
of Whitehall only one lord was in waiting at 
the stairs’ head, while no one had met him in 
the court-yard. But he was assured by the 
same master of ceremonies, that in England it 
was considered a greater honor to be received 
by one lord than by two. at 


—— M1, or mimics, were so fashionable in 
ancient Rome that they appear to have been 
introduced into funerals to mimic the person 
and even the language of the deceased. Sue- 
tonius describes one of these actors as accom- 
panying the funeral of Vespasian, the tenth 
emperor of Rome. The emperor’s love of 
money was most immoderate, and though in 
his later years he distributed gifts with a more 
liberal hand, he could not wipe off the disre- 
pute of his former stinginess. ‘* At his funer- 
al,” says the historian, ‘‘ Favo, the principal 
mimic, personating the emperor, and imi- 
tating, as actors do, both his manner of speak- 
ing and his gestures, asked aloud of the proc- 
urators how much his funeral and procession 
would cost;” and, being answered ten mil- 
lions of sesterces, he cried out that, if they 
would give him but a hundred thousand, they 
might throw his body into the Tiber.” / 


— OF all lessons humanity has to learn in 
life’s school, the hardest is to wait. 








